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ABSTRACT 



A randoa saapic of parenta In a old-Atlantic cosBimlty vere surveyed on their 
attit«ides toward and influanca of Um telavlsed warning statements used by 
oetworka to alart parnnta of potaatiaXly unsuitable content for younger viewers. 
lAilla the waminga were racognisad and uaad by parents, multiple regression 
analyaaa rawaled that the pAraata wto vera Influenced by the notices were tte 
ones who caaa to the viaving aituatims already active in regulating and non- 
1 to ring th& r child's telavlaion viewing selections. The authors ruggest that 
networks sr.ppleaent the warning stateiBCsnt system with efforts to increase t^e 
involvement of parenta in ovvrscaing thair children's television viewing. The 
waminga would then interact with gnater nunbers of active parents and in- 
crease the influence of the waminga on the audience for which they are intended. 




PARBSTAL DISCRSTION ADVISED- 
TELEVISED WAmiRC STATEMENTS AND PAR JITAL ATTITUDES 

Uallke the distributors of ootlon pictures, the distributors of television 
prograonliig^the r etvorii8~have operated without an elaborate classification code 
system for alerting parents that a prograts may be unsuitable for younger viewers* 
Instead » two avenues for providing advisories to viewers—especially parents — have 
been pursi^d by the networks:: program guides and broadcast warning statements. 

The first kind of parental warning system functions throu^ the distri- 
bution* and presuasd use, of program guides. These guides, distributed by net- 
works to schools and to affiliates whlca» In turn, distribute them to the public, 
offer Inforvatloo to parents ^wut program content. In fact, the networks 
appear to believm that prognw guides can serve to boost the audience for a 
program.^ For the mini-series Kennedy , for example, nearly 150,000 guides were 

distributed.^ While Bmald found that the receipt of television viewing guides 
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can result in parents dlscoursiSlns their children from seeing programs, guides 

are not a substitute for a broadcast mmlng system* Guides fall to have the 

isaediacy or program adjacency, nor. In comparison to program vlevershlp, the 

circulation. Further, soae see program guides simply as avenues for promotion 

4 

rather than for e<faication. 

The mettod most used by networks to warn parents about program content is 
the broadcast advisory notice, or warning statement. These statements, such as 
'Parental Discretion Advised,^' precede and sew times are interspersed within 
programs. Two vivid ejMmples of the use of the broadcast warning statement were 
for the ABC programs, Tbe Day After and Swaethlng About Amelia . The advisory 
ioT The Day After warned parrats that the program might not be suitable for 
younger vimwrM and follomd iMeks of pre-broadcast discussion about both the 
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prograa's depiction of the aften&ath of a nuclear war and the possible impact 
of the program on younger viewers. The latter example. Something About Amelia , 
while reacted to favorably by critics for Its hajidllng of the troubling topic of 
Incest,^ nevertheless represents a more typical example of a parental warning 
about a aadc-for-TV movie vlth a sexually-oriented theme. 

In 1978, Uurtzel and Stirlln reported the findings of an October 1976 tele- 
phone survey of adult reQldents of Athens, Georgia concerning attitudes toward, 
and use of, television advisory statements.^ While 96% of the residents were 
familiar with the warning statements, they found that the statements were per- 
ceived aa more valuable and influential by those respondents who had children 
living at home. Yet, follow-up studies Investigating the attitudes of parents 
In particular do not appear to have been undertaken. 

FVirther, according to Wurtzel, now an executive at ABC, television Is now 

handling In a more sophisticated manner many themes it had dealt with In the 

past and addressing many Issues in Its entertainment prograaaalng that previously 

It did not explore. Additltnally, Wurtzel noted, some programs which carried 

advisory notices in years past mi^t not necessarily carry them if broadcast 

today. Considering the greater willingness on the part of television to tackle 

more sensitive themes, Wurtzel believes that "advisory statements have become 

7 

an Important aspect" of a parental warning system. 

The importance attached by networks to the advisory statements, the lack of 
a formal content rating system such as that used for motion pictures, the result 
of the Wurtzel and Surlin study showing the warnings as more valuable to parents 
and the apparent lack of study of the advisory statement issue since Wurtzel 
and Surlin' s 1976 survey, led us to study current parental attitudes. This In- 
vestigation was conducted as part of a larger study on television and family 
cottMunlcatlon and, as such, is not a raplicatlon of Wurtzel and Surlin. However 
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it ttddrefises soae similar isnues oa %rhich soae cotoparlsons can be based. 
Specifically, four research questions were posed: 

BQl* Do parents think there should be televised parental warning 
stateiaents? 

RQ2. Do parents indicate that they frequently see the parental 

vaming stateaents? 

RQ3. Do the warnings infli^nce parentis decisions as to the suitability 

of a program for their child's viewing? 

RQ4. Do parents advocate the imposition of a tMvie-type rating 

syateiB for television programs? 

« 

METHOD 

Survey respondents. Trained Interviewers visited 844 randomly selected homes 
in a mld^Atlantic coasnaiity for a study on television and family communication. 
The list of addresses used to contact reapondents was selected by computer from 
the universe of all addresses in the city. Of the 844 homes visited by the in- 
terviewers^ 422 (SOX) agreed to participate in the study, 118 (14X) refused, 
and K>4 (36S} w«re not at home. Of the 422 homes in the study, 183 had at 
least one child under the ag^ of 18 living at home. Thus the sample of 183 
parents comprises the respondents for the results reported here. This sample of 
parents was composed of 132 (72. IZ) females and 51 (27. 9Z) males; 163 (90.2%) were 
white. 13 (7.1Z) were black, 3 (1.6%) were Asian, 1 (0.5%) was Hispanic, and 1 (0.5%) 
was undetermined* Ptothers' taean age was 38 years while fathers* n^an age was 41 
years. Mothers averaged *'8o^ higher education" while fathers* mean education was 
slightly higher, falling between ''souse higher education" and "higher education degree." 
Procedure. Interviews were conducted at respondents* hemes. The parent who 

answered the doo'* was asked to respond to the survey questionnaire. If someone 

\ 
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other than the parent answered the door, the interviewer asked to see a parent. 
The parent who then cane to the door was interviewed. Interviewers were in- 
structed to atteiBpt to visit each hone during a weekday, on a weknight, and on 
a weekend in an attempt to obtain responses. All interviews were coispleted during 
a* ten day period at the end of October 1982. 

Questionnaire . The questlotuiaire consisted of Likert-type and frequency- 
scale items. Denographic variables included race and sex of parent / respondent ; 
parents* education and television viewing habits; household TV viewing habits; 
age, sex, and television viewing habits of the oldest child under 18 living at 
hoae; and nusi>er of television sets in the household. The respondents also 
were queried on the extent to which they covlew with their childr«i and regulate 
and monitor their child's viewing. For the purposes of distinquishing between 
two methods of measuring parental Involvement, a distinction was drawn between 
regulating and w>nitoring. Regulating was operational! zed through an agreement/ 
disagrecafcnt Llkert scale response to the item "I usually regulate my child's 
program selection." Monitoring, on the other hand, was assessed through the 
question '*How much of your child's viewing time of these types of programs is 
monitored, regulated, or controlled by you? This would include not allowins 
your child to watch a show, allowing only a limited viewing of it, or alleging 

viewing only at certain times when a parent is present." This question was 

8 

asked In regard to 11 program types and the score was averaged. It was hoped 
that, if parents were forced to assess their iwnitoring in regard to specific 
program types, results might be more accurate than the overall evaluation provided 
by the regulation question. The analyses focuses on parental responses as they 
refer to the oldest child under 18 living at home, because many families parti- 
cipating in the survey had only one child. 
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RESULTS 

The results presented flr«t refer directly to the research questions stated 
earlier.^ Multiple regression analyses on three items cf interest are then 
presented. 

The answer to the first research question— Do parents think there should be 
televised parental warning stateawitsT— is overwheltaingly yes. Nine out of ten 
parents (90. 9Z S-160) strongly agreed or agreed that such warning stateiaenta 
should be broadcast for prograaa Khlch may contain material not suitable for 
younger viewrs. Only six respondents (3.4Z> expressed disagreen^nt , none 
"strongly disagreed/* and 10 parents (5.7X) neither agreed nor disagreed. 

The second research question posed "Do parents Indicate that they frequently 
see the parental warning statements?" Although not as overwhelmingly as the 
first, the answer to this question appears to be clearly yes. More than seven 
out of 10 parents either strongly agreed or agreed (73. 7X, N-129) wl-h the state- 
ment "I frequently see [parental warning] notices." Only U.21 (N-25) disagreed 
or strongly disagreed with that atatfoent; 12X (N-21> gave the neutral response. 

Research question #3 addressed the Issue of whether the warnings influenced 
parent's declalons about the aultabillty of a progrma for their child's viewing. 
To this Likcrt-type item, nearly three-fourths of the parents responded either 
strongly agree (23. 5X, N-43) or agree (30.82, N-93) that; the program warnings do 
Influence their decisions. Only 13. IX (N*=24) disagreed or strongly disagreed 
with that stance, while 12. 6X (N-23) neither agreed nor disagreed. Thus the 
warnings are perceived by parents to be influential in their decisions about 
their child's selections. 

The final research question concerned parental views regarding the necessity 
of rating television program in a manner similar to that used by motion pictures, 
i.e., the C-PC-R-X system. Six out of ten parents either strongly agreed (13.1%, 
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N*23) or agreed (46. 6Z, N«82) that It Is necessary for television programs to be 
rated using a systeo similar to that used for classifying ooviea. However, a 
quarter of the sample disagreed or strongly disagreed (25. 6X, N"»45) . Twenty-six 
parents (14.8t) neither agreed nor disagreed. 

Thus while parents think there should be warnings, see the« on television, 
and find thea Influential, the generally overwhelmingly nature of the agreenent 
is less conclusive on the it«i concerning the necessity of a novle-type rating 
systeo for television programs than on any of the other items. To more fully 
explore the determinants of parental attitudes, multiple regression analyses 
using dussay variable coding where appropriate were perforoed on the three 
variables of greatest Interest: (1) general attitudes toward the wamlngs as 
expressed la the belief that there should be such notices, (2) the Influence 
of the wamlngs on parental decisions concerning the suitability of a pzugram 
for their child's viewing, and (3) parental attitudes concerning the necessity 
that television programs be rated similarly to movies. The results of these 
analyses are presented In Table 1. 



Table 1 About Here 



For the first dependent variable of Interest, the parental belief that there 
should be TV warning atateaenta, there are a number of significant predictors. 
Those influenced by the warnings stronRly believe that there should be such notices 
While this might well be expected, the other significant predictors forge an in- 
teresting pattern of response. The , fewer number of sets in the home, the loss 
the child watches television, the greater amount of parent -child covlewlng. the 
more parental encouragement of the child to watch informative programs, and the 
less parental belief that TV has positive effects on a child's learning all are 
associated with the parental belief that there Bhould be warning utatements. This 
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set of predictors suggest that parents who have some skeptic Isist about television 
and who sake some atcempt to direct (as distinct from regulate or monitor) their 
child's viewing believe that there should be parental warning notices for 
progracas which o/iy contain material not suitable for younger viewers. 

For the second regression vdely parents* general belief that there should 
be warnings on television is strongly related to the influence of the warnings 
In parental decisions about program suitability. Similarly, those parents who 
Indicate that they usually regulate their child's program selection are in- 
fluenced by the warnings. The level of parental monitoring of the child's viewing 
also Ih significant. Parents who monitor are more likely to be Influenced by the 
warning statements. The amount of television vlewd by the child is negatively 
related to the influence of the warnings on parental decisions. The more tele- 
vision viewed per day by the child the greater the influence of the warnings on 
parents. None of the demographic ot family conflict variables were significant 
predictors. These results suggest that parents who take a more active Interest 
In their child's viewing by rsgulsting/monitoring the child's viewing are the 
parents who are the most Influenced by the warnings. 

For the third regression atialysls^ concerning parental views on the necessity 
of a movie-type rating system for television programst none of the items were 
significant save one. The only significant predictor, interestingly, was the 
Item ''Our family arguments and conflicts frequently pertain to television viewing." 
Those parents who agreed with that statexaent were less in favor of the niovie-type 
syatem for television. 

DISCUSS lOK 

The results of this study indicate widespread parental recognition of the 
warning statements and support for the notions that the advisory notices should be 
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broadcast and are used by parents in Judging the suitability of a prograo f c r 
their child's viewing. Yet, aoae interesting differences energe between beliefs 
that there should be such notices and the infli^nces of them on parents. While 
the results of the frequency scale Iteaa show great agreement aiaong parents chat 
there should be notices for programs with potentially unsuitable content, and 

that they are influenced by them, the results of the multiple regression analyses 

i 

are Instructive as to the emergent differences. 

The different predictors which emerge on the first and second multiple te- 
greiislon analyses suggest tliat, while parents may be concerned about television's 
influence and may encourage their child to watch informative television and may, 
in fact, take the time to coview with their child, only in the second multiple 
regression analysis do regulation and monitoring become significant predictors. 
Parents who regulate their child** viewing and who monitor are influenced by the 
warnings. This sug^sts that the parent who la actiwly Involved in the re- 
gulating/monitoring of their child's viewing sees the warning statements as 
salient comnlcations . The result that those who think there should be » mlngs 
are In fact influenced by them appears a aatter of reinforcement. Yet, iu also 
Is an indication that the parents concerned enough to agree that the warning 
notices are important are the ones inflaanced. It is also interesting to note 
the differences between the results for the regulation variable anu for the 
monitoring variable. The more general regulation variable is the strorger pre- 
dictor In the second regression model, yet the monitoring variable may be the 
more accurate reflection of reality and the extent to which parents In the sample 
actually oversee the viewing habits and program selection of their children. It 
appears that a fruitful area for research Is the more accurate oeasurenKnt of 
parental monitoring. This aspect seems particularly appropriate for ethnographic 
research methods. The regression analyses for these two items— regulation and 
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aonltorlng— suggest chat the w«nilng notices, to be Influential, need to interact 

with active par«its. 

In the present study, 74. 3S of the sasqile strongly agreed or agreed that the 

warning notices Influenced their decisions about progran suitability. This 

represents an increase fro« the Wurtssl and Surlln study. They reported that 

**54X of the respondents with children reported that the warnings had influenced 
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their decision to i^rsit their children to watch the shew." There are at least 
four explanations for this Increase. First, the Increase may result frotn in- 
creased use of the advisory stateoents by networks and thus increased use by 
parents. Second, It nay result from the coobloatlon of Increased use by the net- 
works and the aore sophisticated or seosltlw nature of the prograns to which the 
advisories are attacl^d. Third, an explanation may lie in the possibly in- 
creased attention paid by parents to their child's television viewing habits, 
expccially given the extensive efforts by nany groups, including schools and 
citizen organizations, to enccura^ parents to take an active interest in their 
children's television viewing selections. Fourth, and finally, we must be ever 

Bkindful of tte effect of question wording. Roper has provided &lear examples and 

12 

a persuasive arguoent concerning the effect of question wording on responses. 

Wurtzel and Surlln also reported in their survey of adults (which included 
nonparents) that as education increased the infliwnce of the advisories decreased 
and as age increased the influence o^the advisories increased.^'' In the present 
study of parents neither education nor age were significant predictors for the 
infli^nce variable nor the other two depenoent variables in the regression 
analyses. The difference may lie in parental vs. nonparental responses, yet 
further research is needed to validate this explanation. 

Concerning the Issue of the adoption of a oovie-^ype rating system for 
television, both the present study and Wurtzel and Surlir report precisely the 
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same fintllngs. In boCh surveys 60X of the respondents advocated a movie-type 
system, although Ir: Uurtaeel aad Surlin this figure dropped substantially when 
respondents were given alternatives to the letter rating system. Olroct com- 
parison is difficult since the Wurtzel and Surlin study used adults as res- 
pondents. Including nonparents* and did not report the breakdown on that item 
for the suhsasple of parents. Further^ they did not report the percentage of 
their respondents who disagreed with the idea of a C-PG-R-X ;iystem for television. 
It should b^ ""oted that fully a quarter of our sample disagreed with this idea, 
as comparted the lover levels of dlsagreei^nt for the other Items. Two ex- 
planations are possible. In recent years there has been much attention paid 
to the issue of cen^rrshlp in our mass media and to attempts by various religious, 
social « and political groups to affect programming. Perhaps vieviag the appli- 
cation of a movie-type system to television as yet another eroding of the freedom 
to consume media materials in the privacy of one's own home, parents do not feel 
the trade-off Is worthwhile. The second and more pars'.imonlous explanation is that 
some parents might view the movie rating system as an ineffective guide for making 
decisions as to the suitability for children's viewing and thus its use in the 
television context as Inadequate. Certainly the results reported by Uurtzel and 
Surlin that adults favor specific statements about potentially unsuitable content 
over a letter system is supportive of this explanation. However, this explanation 
and its support in noting the findings of Wurtzel and SurlLn must bu accepted with 
some caution as Wurtzel and Surlin do not mention whetheij, tht? prefv»rence for a 



particular alternative, such as specific statement s about unsuitable content, 
differs for parents and norparents. 

Finally, the idea of a aovle-type system for television Is less appealing, 
according to the multiple regression analysis for this item, to those parents who 
say that family argiaaents and conflicts frequently pertain to television. In 
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families where arguments frequently pertain to TV* the movie*type systen may be 

perceived as yet another potential cause for argua^nt and thus parents might see 

it zu}te as a contributor to family dlsagreen^nts over viewing selections than a 

means for family harmony. 

It Is clear that, with the trend toward deregulation of broadcasting and the 

demise of the Television Code of the National Association of Broadcasters, the 

warning staten^nt may function for television in a manner ::imilar to the function 

of the movie code« both to warn parents about content but also, in some measure, 

to provide a kind of liability insurance for the message distributor. With 

television broadcasters freed from even the vagi^ guidlines of the Television 

Code, the increasing sophistication of television's thematic endeavors^ and the 

frankness of such programming genres as rock videos » the advisory warning could 

simply become a cover behind which broadcasters can feel protected and place the 

burden of choice on the viewer. In some ways it may come to resemble the 

warning on a pack of clgarette8~ever present and universally ignored by the con- 

suoiers of the product, but which in important ways protects the creator and 

distributor of the product from liability. One must wonder, as well, whether 

networks, seeing the potency of such programs as Something About Ameli a in the 

14 

advertising marketplace will produce programs with certain content for the ex- 
pressed purpose of having network executives in the Standards & Practices 
Department attach a warning statement to them. In a study of Belgian television 
viewers, Herman and Leyens found that movies on television that had warning 
statements attracted greater viewership than those without such statements .^^ 
If the same holds true for American television programs and made-^for^-TV movies, 
then the problem of netwrks producing such fare in order to get the warning 
statement is pote.itially a serious one. While the warning statement may more 
firmly place the viewing choice responsibility in the hands of the audience. 
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broadcasters need co recognize the double-edged sword that overuse of the labels 
might be* 

As a sample of one geographical area and as a study based on self -report 
data, sofiie caution needs to be exercised in generalieing from the results of 
the present study. Further research should attempt to increase generallzability « 
as well as continuing to look for changes in these attitudes. Additionally, 
future studies should 30 beyond the correlative nature of the present study to 
find variables which actually lead to or cause attitudes toward, and belief 
about, parental warnings. Field experio^nts might be helpful in this regard. 
It would be useful to know, for instance, whether increased information about 
the impact of television vising on children leads to increased reliance on 
parental warnings. Further * we need to know more about what impact the viewing 
of shows which currently carry warning statements have on children to know 
whether such warning statements are really necessary — as opposed to simply being 
perceived as necessary. What effect do the warning statements have on the child- 
ren themselves? Do the warnings make the show more desirable to the children? 
These are some of the questions that remain. 

It is clear that the significant finding of this study Is that parents who 
take an active interest in their child's viewing by regulating/monitoring viewing 
habits and program selections are the parents most Influenced by the warning 
statements. The policy implication of this finding nlso clear: by supple- 
menting the advisory warning system with an effort to motivate parents to take 
an active role in regulating the television viewing? habits of their children, 
networks will be more assured that the warnings will take on greater meaning for, 
and will be more Influential on, the very audience for which they are Intended. 
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TABLb 1. Multiple Regression Analyses of TV Warning Statement ltt?ms 
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Ag« of Father 
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Mother** Education 


-.07 
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.08 
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.36 


Father's Education 


.07 


.62 


-.02 
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.04 


.18 


Sex of 01d«at Child 


-.06 


.66 


.02 
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.02 


.05 


Age of Oldest Child 


.02 


.04 


.07 


.42 


-.11 


.69 


Nui^er of TV Sets in Home 


.20 


6.60[c) 


-.10 


1.44 


-.11 


1.28 
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Faaily Conflict Variables 

Family srguss frequently 
Family argmtnts frequently pertain to TV 
Belief that TV viewing helps reduce 
conflict between parent & child 

Television Vieifing-Related Variables 

Aaount of household viewing per day 

Aaount of parental viewing per day 

Amount of viewing by oldest child per day 

Parent^child coviewing 

Parental monitoring of child's viewing 

Parental regul:ition of child's viewing 

Parental encouragercnt of child's viewing of 

informative TV programs (news, educ. TV) 
Parental belief that TV has positive 

effects on child's learning 

Warning Statemtmt Variables 

Parental belief that there should be warning 
notices for programs which may contain 
material not suitable for younger viewers 

Parental view that they frequently see warnings 

Influence of warnings on parental decisions about 
suitability of a program for child's viewing 

Parental view of necessity of G-PC-R-X for TV 

Multiple 



a • d,f* for MRA 23,143; for Ind- var. 1,1^3 



-.05 


.32 


-.09 


.97 


-.07 


.80 


.02 


.06 


-.04 


.22 


.00 


.00 


.22 


1.40 


-.09 


.32 
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04 


.05 
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-.24 


4.97Ibl 


.10 


.86 


.03 


.13 


.17 


4.2Ub] 


-.05 


.23 


.39 


17.06(d} 


.24 


9.17[c] 


-.03 


.09 


-.18 


5.56fbJ 


-.09 


1.24 






.36 


16. J4fd| 


.09 


1 .50 


.08 


1.26 


.31 


16.Ufd! 






.13 


3.02 


.13 


2,60 


.45 


4.22{d] 


.41 


3.56[c] 


05 


c - .01 


d - .001 





.08 
.20 

.07 



.16 
.14 
.15 
-.07 
.16 
.02 

.02 

.01 



.19 
.04 

.17 



,21 



.67 
4.43lbl 

.51 



.52 

.50 
1.13 

.30 
2.91 

.06 

.03 
.02 



3.02 
.21 

2.60 



1.41 
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